ON   THE   LAGO   DI   GARDA

is as dear, or dearer, than in England,' I say. *Ah, but,5
says the maestra, 'that is because your lemons are outdoor
fruit from Sicily. Per6 - one of our lemons is as good as
two from elsewhere.'

It is true these lemons have an exquisite fragrance and
perfume, but whether their force as lemons is double that
of an ordinary fruit is a question. Oranges are sold at
fourpence halfpenny the kilo-it comes about five for
twopence, small ones. The citrons are sold also by weight
in Sal6 for the making of that liqueur known as 'Cedro.'
One citron fetches sometimes a shilling or more, but then
the demand is necessarily small. So that it is evident, from
these figures, the Lago di Garda cannot afford to grow its
lemons much longer. The gardens are already many of
them in ruins, and still more 'Da Vendere.'

We went out of the shadow of the lemon-house on to
the roof of the section below us. When we came to the
brink of the roof I sat down. The padrone stood behind
me, a shabby, shaky little figure on his roof in the sky, a
little figure of dilapidation, dilapidated as the lemon-houses
themselves.

We were always level with the mountain-snow opposite.
A film of pure blue was on the hills to the right and the
left There had been a wind, but it was still now. The
water breathed an iridescent dust on the far shore, where
the villages were groups of specks.

On the low level of the world, on the lake, an orange-
sailed boat leaned slim to the dark-blue water, which had
flecks of foam. A woman went down-hill quickly, with
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